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THE MIGRATION OF KILLDEER, MEADOWLARK, 
ROBIN AND BLUEBIRD. 


The information received in response to the call in the last BULLETIN 
is not sufficient to determine the northward movement of any of the 
species named, nor even to determine the northward winter limit. But 
the data received indicates that in the middle regions the migrations 
were nearly a week later than usual. But strangely enough, they clearly 
indicate that as far east as Ohio at least, Meadowlark, Robin and Blue- 
bird wintered in small numbers further north than usual. A consider- 
able activity in the field is necessary to distinguish between the winter 
resident individuals of a species and the first migrants. There is nothing 
to indicate how far north Killdeer passed the winter except that it is 
reported as wintering at Stillwater, Oklahoma, and absent from Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

In this connection it may be of some interest to compare the average 
and actual dates of arrival for these four species for a series of years in 
four different localities representing the upper middle Mississippi Valley, 
the lower lake region, and Maine. ‘The contributors of these notes are : 
Mr. N. Hollister, Delavan, Wis.; Mr. C. H. Morrell, Pittsfield, Me.; 


and the writer for Grinnell, lowa, from 1885 to 1890 inclusive, and from 
Oberlin, Ohio, from 1894 to 1899 inclusive. 


KILLDEER. 
1894 1865 1896 1897 1898 
Delavan, Wis. March ro. March 23. March 9g. March 22. March 7. 
Oberlin, Ohio......... March 5. March 23. Feb. 27. March 6. March 6. 
MEADOWLARK. 
1894 1895 1896 1897 1898 1899 
Delavan, Wis March 5. March 24. March17. Jan. 15. March 5. March 6. 
Oberlin, Ohio... .March 10. March 23. March 17. March15. Marchir. March 8. 
Pittsfield, Me April 18. April 18. April 24. Uncommon. 
ROBIN. 
1894 1895 1896 1897 1898 1899 
Delavan, Wis. ...March6. March 18. March8. Marchir. March 8. 
Oberlin, Ohio b. 28. Jan. 7. Feb. 26, Feb. 13. March 7. March 20, 
Pittsfield, Me April 7. March 28. March 30. April 8. 
BLUEBIRD. 
1894 1895 1896 1897 1898 1899 
Delavan, Wis March 4. March25. March1o, Marchi. March 7. 
Oberlin, Ohio . 28. March 23. Feb. 29. Feb. 17. March7. ‘Feb. 20. 
Pittsfield, Me April 18. April 7. April 7. 
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Comparing Delavan, Wis., with Oberlin, Ohio, as to the time of 
arrival, since they are more nearly alike in physical features and latitude, 
we find that while Killdeer, Robin and Bluebird arrive somewhat earlier 
at Oberlin than at Delavan, on the average, the opposite is true of 
Meadowlark. It is difficult to assign a reason for this difference unless it 
be due to the fact that the species regularly winters at Oberlin while it 
apparently does not winter at Delavan, Wis. The wintering individuals 
are disregarded in determining the migratory movements of the species, 
of course, and some confusion may result in exactly determining just 
when the first migrants appear, while at Delavan, Wis., the first ones 
seen will be migrants. But that part of-the Mississippi Valley may 
present conditions peculiarly favorable for early movements of this 
species. The lower latitude and warmer winters of northern Ohio would 
make earlier movements of most species of birds reasonable and ex- 
pected, other conditions being equally favorable. The much higher 
latitude of Pittsfield, Me., is the cause of the later appearance of all the 
species there. 

So good an opportunity to determine which of these four hardy species 
reaches the north first should not be missed. Consequently the follow- 
ing table for each of the places mentioned has been prepared. 


Grinnell, Iowa. 1835 1886 1837 1888 1889 1890 
Killdeer....... March 21. March16. Marech8s March17. Marchi. March 138. 
Meadowlark...March 5. March 24. March8. Marchis5. Feb. 26. March 17. 
Wintered. March1y. Marchs8. Feb. 23. Feb. 27. Feb. 12. 
Bluebird...... Marcht. Feb. 23. Feb. 28. Feb. 21. Marchi. Feb. 12. 

Delavan, Wis. 1892 1894 1895 1896 1897 1898 
Killdeer....... Marcn March 23. Marchg. March 22. March 7. 
Meadowlark...April 30. March 5. March 24. Marchs7. Jan. 15. March 5. 
March 7. Mareh6. March 18. Marehs. Marchiar. March 8. 
Bluebird...... March 26. March4. March25. March yo. Marchi. March 7. 

Oberlin, Ohio. 1894 1895 1896 1897 1898 1899 
Killdeer....... March 5. March 23. Feb. 27. March 6. March6. March 3. 
Meadowlaak..Marchio. March 23. Marchi7. Marchis5. Marchs. 
Rr Feb. 28. Jan. 7. Feb. 26. Feb. 13. March 7. Feb. 20. 


Bluebird...... Feb. 28. March 23. Feb. 29. Feb. 17. March 7. Feb. 20. 
Pittsfield, Me. 1890 1892 1893 1894 1895 1896 1897 1899 
Meadowlark. May 12. Apr. 18. Apr. 18. Apr. 24. 
Robin........ Apr. 4. Mar. 28. Mar. 31. Mar. 31. Apr. 7. Mar. 28. Mar. 30. Apr. 8. 
Bluebird..... Apr. 3. Mar. 30. Mar. 29. Mar.13. None. Apr. 18. Apr.7. Apr. 7. 
In studying these tables one must remember that the Bluebirds were 
nearly exterminated during the winter of 1894-5, a fact which is clearly 
bro't out by the records of arrival for 1895 and 1896. These two years 
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are therefore not representative for the Bluebird. It seems pretty 
evident that the Bluebird averages a little earlier than any of the others, 
closely followed by the Robin, a little later by the Meadowlark, and 
often two weeks later by the Killdeer. But the Killdeer averages not a 
little later in lowa and Wisconsin than in Ohio, while the Meadowlark 
averages a little earlier. In practice the student of migration not seldom 
finds all four species on the same day. Here in northern Ohio we rather 
count on seeing the Robin and Bluebird on the same day. The Meadow- 
lark as a migrant usually comes later. 

Of course these records cover a very small part of the field of the 
migration of these species, but being more or less representative stations 
in widely different regions, they may fairly be regarded as an index to 
the more northern parts of the eastern and middle states. While more 
numerous records from many other localities would furnish more reliable 
data upon which to base statements, it is doubtful if the relative times 
of migration of the four species would be materially changed. The 
only fair comparison is between places in which the species being studied 
is equally numerous in individuals. Thus, Pittsfield, Me., where 
Meadowlark is not common, if it is not actually rare, should not be com- 
pared with a region where the species is common, because it is very 
likely that the first arrivals would not be seen, and so the record would 
be too late. Such a condition would show fluctuations impossible to 
account for. 

There are a number of such groups of well known birds whose move- 
ments in the spring would well repay extended study in relation to each 
other—a course of study in which the old note-book would take an 
active part. One of these groups is: Cowbird, Red-winged Blackbird 
and Bronzed Grackle. If members are interested enough in this group 
to send me their notes for a series of years (as many as you have), simply 
the dates of first appearance, or the statement that it winters if that be 
the case, I shall be glad to report on it in the next issue. The notes 
should be sent to me as soon as possible so that they can be carefully 
studied. 

The southward movement of these species would be interesting, but I 
have at hand only notes from Mr. Benj. T. Gault, from Glen Ellyn, 
Illinois, and my own. These are too few to make a profitable comparison. 

Lynps Jones, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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BIRD NOTES—SOUTH. 


Toa man reared in the north, the behavior of the familiar birds, while 
they are spending their winters south, must be a-matter of interest. Of 
course, with many, such as Blue-jays, Cardinals, etc., this is not different 
from the behavior of such of these as remain with us; but that of Robins 
and others is noticeably different. It is well known, of course, that the 
Robins go about in large flocks, simply screaming in apparent fright, and 
gorging themselves upon the persisting berries which are so abundant. 
This winter these birds were unusually abundant on the edges of the 
Gulf, and were shot for market by the thousands. 

I had often wondered if on the pretty, sunny, spring-like days in the 
south, the northern birds broke into song, but I could not get any infor- 
mation about it. My slight study, while very busy at other work, was 
along this line. There was no unanimity of habit in these matters. I 
found the Bluebird, on the Bay of Mobile, with his autumn call only ; 
but at the same place I found the Chewink singing in January, not only 
a snatch of his old song up north, but one that was entirely new to me 
and quite charming. I did not shoot any, but I do not think that at this 
point the species could have been the White-eyed. 

But one bird at least, which certainly does not remain south or have 
any representative here, I found occasionally singing his northern 
summer song. That was the Peabody bird. ‘These were very abundant 
about Mobile, and sang occasionally. Brown Thrashers sang all winter 
on pretty days, and Mockers broke out at intervals; but the unusually 
severe weather there this winter shut much of this out. I saw the Cat- 
bird frequently, but he had little to say and no music. 

I found some uninformed persons asking me doubtfully if the Robin 
actually sang in the north ; and they seemed surprised at my affirmative 
answer. 

I found Blue Jays, Cardinals, Chickadees, etc. singing as usual, but 
Woodpeckers were noisy only after the vernal turn had evidently set in. 
A beautiful and persistent singer every sunny morning was the Carolina 
Wren. 

This winter, perhaps, gave an unusual aspect to the habits of many 
birds while south. I saw the Myrtle Warbler much about houses, which 
people assured me was unusual. Once I saw one try to fly in at a 
window —fluttering against the glass ; and I observed them feeding upon 
the snow, while it lasted, much as a Snowbird or Tree Sparrow. 

This reminds me that I saw our Junco—two specimens—while walking 
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in the woods one very warm day. These two were flitting their white 
tail feathers, and chatting much as they do up north here before a snow- 
storm. I laughed to my wife about the persistency of habit in an 
environment where such prophecy could be failure only, and we were 
sorry for the birds. 7he next day after the morrow itt snowed. 

I was impressed (in many strolls in the woods and swampy tangles, 
along with some extensive buggy rides) with the scarcety of old bird- 
nests. Northern people residing there tell me that in the breeding 
season, bird life is not nearly so evident as it is further north. 

I did not hear of or observe any loss of birds by freezing. I see 
accounts of great destruction on the south Atlantic coast. Neither can I 
note any diminution of the birds here in Missouri this spring. On the 
contrary they seem to be unusually abundant and active—a fact noted by 
the ordinary observer. 

I have not seen any Bluebirds, but am able to hear of them in various 
directions. 

James NEwTON Baskett. 


SOME WESTERN HORIZONS. 


It has long been the fond dream of the writer to take a /efsurely trip 
to the Pacific coast, stopping by the way from time to time to take 
sample horizons. The dream is in a fair way or realization as I pen 
these lines from Green River, Wyoming, on the Union Pacific railroad. 

Birding from a car window is not very satisfactory, never-the-less it is 
inevitable for one who has birds on the brain. Hence it is that I have 
lists of ‘‘ Birds seen between South Bend, Indiana, and Chicago,” and 
‘* Birds seen between Glidden, Iowa, and Omaha, Neb.,"” but they are 
scarcely worth reproducing in print. 

Waterloo, Nebraska, was chosen as a fair representative of the eastern 
portion of the state. This little town is situated in the fertile and well 
wooded valley of the Elkhorn River, near where this stream unites with 
the Platte. The woods on the river banks and adjoining lagoons were 
swarming with birds. The prairie proper and the upland are mostly 
given over to Dickcissel and he occupies himself here with his endless 
task of ‘‘ sheep shearing.” 

A day was spent at Waterloo, that is from 9 a. Mm. of one day to the 
same hour of the next. Owing to a thunderstorm during the night and 
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a following cold wave, the second morning was very unpropitious and it 
did not swell the total horizon as much as we had reason to expect. 

Sixty-two species were found and they are enumerated below simply 
in the order of their appearance, with letters. ‘‘C” for common and 
‘‘A”" for abundant to indicate the more pronounced birds. 


THE WATERLOO HORIZON. 


Robin (rare). Cliff Swallow. 
Baltimore Oriole. C. Desert (?) Horned Lark. C. 
Catbird. C. Killdeer. 
Red-headed Woodpecker. Solitary Sandpiper. 
House Wren. A. Black Tren. 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak. A. Swainson's Hawk. 
Blue Jay. A. Cooper’s (?) Hawk. 
Brown Thrasher. C. LeConte’s Sparrow. 
Mourning Dove. A. Bobolink. 
Bronzed Grackle. Yellow-shafted Flicker. 
Red-eyed Vireo. Barn Swallow. 
Warbling Vireo. Sanderling (?). 
Redstart. Nighthawk. 
American Goldfinch. Lark Sparrow. 
Kingbird. A. Red-winged Blackbird. 
Wood Thrush. Least Flycatcher. 
Western Meadowlark. Olive-backed Thrush. 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet. Black-capped Chickadee. 
Western Yellow-throat. Spotted Sandpiper. 
Dickcissel. A. Purple Martin. 
Grasshopper Sparrow. Tennessee Warbler, 
Cowbird. Black-and-white Warbler. 
Indigo Bunting. Bob-white. 
Oven-bird. White-throated Sparrow. 
Yellow Warbler. Hairy Woodpecker. 
Bluebird. Lincoln's Sparrow. 
Phoebe. Song Sparrow. 
Orchard Oriole. C. Pine Siskin. 
American Crow. White-breasted Nuthatch. 
Bank Swallow. Towhee. 
Clay-colored Sparrow. A. Downy Woodpecker. 

W. L. Dawson. 
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THE FIRST DAY OF MAY WITH THE BIRDS. 


The day was spent in my fruit-garden of some eighteen acres about 
ten miles from Washington, in Montgomery county, Maryland, and 
about three miles from the north-east corner of the District of Columbia. 
The locality is about 500 feet above the city, and though I am only a 
half-mile from the Baltimore and Ohio R. R. and from two electric 
roads into Washington, I am surrounded on three sides by extensive 
primitive forests of oak, hickory, chestnut, tulip and peperage, with dog- 
wood as an underbrush. It is an admirable place for the native forest 
birds, and fortunately the English Sparrow, though all around me, has 
never put in his appearance on my premises. 

When I awoke at the dawn of the first day of May I did not hear the 
Robin, as we do so commonly in the north, for while a few spend the 
summer here we seldom hear ther? sing. The most noticable song was 
that of the Scarlet Tanager, several pairs of which spend the summer in 
the grove of forest trees around my house. There was also the cheerful 
whistle of the Cardinal, the tender and suggestive melody of the Wood 
Thrush, the chant of the Accentor, which also favored me a little after 
sunset with his spirited song in flight By the way, that sky-lark perform- 
ance of song in flight far above the tree-tops, is very common here in the 
evening twilight, also occasionally during cloudy days, and I have heard 
it nearly every hour of the night. The monotonous song of the Che- 
wink, the half-talking half-singing performance of the Brown Thrasher, 
the twitter of the Chipping Sparrow, the plaintive melody of the Field 
Sparrow—one of the most common bird melodies here—the strongly 
differentiated songs of the Prairie Warbler, the Maryland Yellow-throat 
and the Black-and-white Creeper, the spirited call of the Great Crested 
Flycatcher and the pretty syllables of the Red-eyed and Yellow-throated 
Vireos were among the bird melodies of the day. To-day, May 3rd, we 
have the Yellow-breasted Chat, which may be regarded among the latest 
arrivals of the season. I must not omit the Tufted Titmouse, the 
White-breasted Nuthatch and the Carolina Chickadee, which are among 
the common birds here. Of course the ever-present Crow was heard, 
and at night we could hear the ditty of the Whippoorwill. All the above 
species spend the suinmer here These are the birds which made the 
greatest impression on us, on the first day.of May. Many others might 
have been present in other localities in the neighborhood, for the above 
is by no means a complete list of the birds in my part of Maryland. I 
have simply given the impressions of the day, for one busy on his prem- 
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ises, not that of the observer hidden away in the woods or swamps in 
search of queer things. 
J. H. 


A CHICAGO PARK HORIZON. 


April 11, with field-glass and Chapman's Handbook carried in the hope 
of seeing a stranger, I reached Washington Park a little before 6 a. m., 
and took an hour for crossing it, on the lookout for birds. The morning 
was cloudy, cold and windy. This is my list: Before reaching the park 
one Red-headed Woodpecker, four Juncos and a flock of Canada Geese 
flying west-north-west (to go straight north would be to cross the business 
_ part of the city). In the park: Robins calling and singing, too numer- 
ous to count; three Blue Jays; three flocks of Fox Sparrows of ten, 
twelve and five respectively ; ten F lickers ; three Downy Woodpeckers ; 
two Song Sparrows, one with a'straw in his beak which he continued to 
hold while we surveyed each other; one Hermit Thrush. Not much of 
a list, but we are thankful for small favors in the bird line in a city of 
this size. 

Three miles further on, in the stock yards district. I saw one more 
Downy Woodpecker being mercilessly ‘‘ pegged"’ by half a dozen young 
hoodlums. I scraped a hasty acquaintance with them, telling them what 
the bird was, something about woodpeckers, and showing them pictures 
in Chapman's, meanwhile anxiously hoping the bird would have sense 
enough to fly, but he did not. While I was talking one little villain 
edged off and threw aclod into the tree. ‘‘ Aw, quit yer peggin’,” called 
the biggest boy, in virtuous indignation, unconscious of the piece of 
brick in his own dirty fist which he had just picked up when I made his 
acquaintance. Whether his change of heart was permanent or not I 
don’t know. I had to hurry on to my work and leave the poor bird to 
their tender mercies. But they did not ‘‘peg ‘im” until I turned the 
corner anyway. Has any ornithologist discovered why a bird will stay 
and be tormented, perhaps killed, when he could spread his wings and 
rise out of danger? This bird only flew from one branch to another of 
the same tree. | 

The hoped for stranger I saw this morning in the park was a Solitary 
Vireo. Two of them in fact. I could hardly believe my eyes and 
Chapman, but Ridgway gives this bird as passing thru Illinois, so 1 am 
happy to add this little beauty to my list of acquaintances. 

Mrs. AGNEs CuaskE, Chicago, 
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ALL DAY WITH THE BIRDS. 


Ever since the writer and Mr. W. L. Dawson secured the horizon of 
102 species of birds for Lorain County, on May 17, 1898, the ornitho- 
logical possibilities of a day during the height of the spring migration 
have been constantly kept in view. Accordingly, the migrations of the 
present spring were carefully watched for the desired day. May 8 was 
finally decided upon not because it promised the largest horizon, for we 
could not foresee the weather and other conditions a week in advance, 
but because that was the day on which our work could be best arranged 
for the necessary absence from town, and because the migratious were 
manifestly a week in advance of last year. 

The day dawned wet and lowering after a night of showers which again 
made the use of wheels impossible. In defiance of the dismal prospect 
we were in the field at 3:30 A. M., just as the earliest birds awakened, 
and had recorded forty-five species before ‘the rain again began—about 
4:15. During the hour and a half shower nothing new was seen, so we 
came home, recording fourteen more species on the way. Mr. Dawson's 
other duties made it impossible for him to continue the day's work 
further, so the writer was forced to brave the elements alone, with many 
a word of encouragement for the day’s work, ‘‘ Because a rainy day 
record can never equal that which still stands." The prospect was 
certainly dismal. 

A half hour at breakfast—my good wife had the luncheon ready-—- 
gave a good preparation for the tramp across fields and thru woods 
before finally taking to the ‘‘electrics.’’ This short tramp of three 
miles all still within the distinctively Oberlin. region, swelled the list to 
eighty-one in spite of another shower of wef rain, which added to the 
discomfort of wet garments, a dripping cap and wet field glasses. But 
the work had to be pushed into other fields furnishing another fauna. 

The hour spent on the cars in getting to Lorain and the lake shore 
resulted in nothing in the way of further records, but was practically 
that time lost—cut out of the best part of the day. Wheeling weather 
would have made this loss of time unnecessary. 

Arriving at the lake shore at 11 o'’ciock, under a threatening sky, the 
prohecy of my busy companion seemed certain to be fulfilled. But there 
was no turning back now. There were no shore birds on the beach, nor 
any birds but swallows skimming the lake’s smooth surface. A few 
swallows were eagerly feeding in a small swamp at Lorain, which proved 
to be the only Tree and Rough-winged Swallows of the day's record. 
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So much was encouraging. A walk of three miles along the beach 
resulted in four records—American Herring and Bonaparte’s Gulls, 
Common Tern and Sharp-shinned Hawk. The hawk was wiping himself 
after a bath, preparatory toa trip across the lake, and did not notice 
that I was within a hundred feet of him. When I made a sudden move- 
ment to attract his attention he began his journey without waiting for 
breakfast. 

The half hour spent at a 12:30 luncheon was the first half hour of 
sunshine of the day, and called forth a burst of song from several species 
until then unrecorded, causing several others to feed in the tree-tops 
just over the brow of the bluff on which Isat. The list had now passed 
the ninety mark, and I confess to a feeling of considerable nervousness 
when the possibilities of not recording the remaining few necessary to 
break the last year’s record presented themselves. But the walk of two 
miles to Oak Point, the place of swamps with their fringe of bushes, the 
place of great expectations which had never before been disappointed, 
swelled the list to ninety-seven with only six more to break the record, 
and the swamp not touched yet. But ‘‘there’s mony a slip ‘twixt the 
cup and the lip!” 

The tedions swamp beating began at once but apparently with .poor 
success. The mud was almost ooze and the vegetation so rank that it 
seemed an almost hopeless task for one person to do any successful work. 
But it had to be done. After an hour of this wading and floundering a 
short period of rest followed by another hour of the same sort of work, 
then a half hour of tree-top gazing in one of the coziest little nooks that 
ever delighted an ornithologist’s heart, where the warblers were swarm- 
ing among the topmost branches. What a boon the eight power Bausch 
& Lomb Zeiss proved among these tall, slender trees! I lay at full length 
upon the wet ground while the glasses bro't the tree-tops almost within 
reach of my hand. There was no need of moving, for the birds trooped 
by just fast enough for a careful survey of each one. The half hour of 
this restful work was a good preparation for a little final wading in the 
marshes, then two old orchards were ransacked for any overlooked 
warblers, and the day’s work was done. The five mile walk back to the 
electric lines in the gloaming added nothing to the day's record. Before 
starting homeward stock was taken of the species recorded, for before 
entering the marshes I had exacted from myself a: solemn promise that 
I would not count the species recorded nor keep the number in mind 
lest the real purpose of the work should be lost in the desire simply to 
make the list larger than last year. The note book showed 112 species 
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to the day's credit, eleven of them being new for the year. Of this 112, 
twenty-one were warblers and fifteen of them were singing—the songs of 
four of them being heard for the first time in the writer's experience. 

Comparing the list of species with that of last year it is found that 
eight species on last year’s list were not seen, while eighteen not seen 
last year are on this year's list. Of the eight not seen five were ‘cer- 
tainly in the county and probably all were. There can be little doubt 
that these eight, with several others as well, would have been found had 
it not been necessary to cut the day short on account of the heavy roads. 
The return home across country instead of the return to the electric 
lines must certainly have resulted in more records. But there are other 
years coming ! 

That the list of species recorded this year is so much larger than last 
while the weather was so unfavorable and but one person was at work 
the larger part of the time, is probably due to three causes: First, the 
migrations were far more crowded than last year, due to the late contin- 
uation of wintry weather and the three weeks of summer temperature 
which followed ; Second, to greater activity in the field for weeks previ- 
ous to the day appointed, during which the localities where the more 
uncommon breeding species might be surely found were carefully noted ; 
and Third, to the eight power Bausch & Lomb Zeiss field glasses. Their 
contribution to the day's record could not be easily over estimated. 
They are invaluable where quick, precise, all-distance work must be 
done. They save many steps and no end of exasperation. 

This list illustrates what may be in store for him who may be so 
fortunately situated that not one but every spring day may be wholly 
given to study of the birds. He might then hope to compare one day 
with another, determining the fluctuations which undoubtedly occur in 
the whole bird movement as well as the fluctuations of the individual 
species. Such work is greatly needed today. In the list which follows C 
following the name of a species indicates that it was common on that day. 

1. American Herring Gull. 1o. Greater Yellow-legs. 
. Bonaparte's Gull. 11. Solitary Sandpiper. 
. Common Tern. C. . Bartramian Sandpiper. 
. Greater Scaup Duck. . Spotted Sandpiper. C. 
. Great Blue Heron. . Killdeer. C. 
. Green Heron. . Bob-white. 
. Virginia Rail. . Mourning Dove. C. 
Sora. . Sharp-shinned Hawk. 
. American Coot. . Cooper's Hawk. 
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19. 
. Pigeon Hawk. 

. Sparrow Hawk. C. 

. Black-billed Cuckoo. C. 

. Yellow-billed Cuckoo. C. 

. Belted Kingfisher. 

. Hairy Woodpecker. 

. Downy Woodpecker. 

. Red-headed Woodpecker. C. 
. Red-bellied Woodpecker. 

. Flicker. C. 

Whippoorwill. 

. Chimney Swift. C. 

. Ruby-throated Hummingbird. 
. Kingbird. C. 

. Crested Flycatcher. C. 

. Phoebe. 

. Green-crested Flycatcher. C. 
. Alder Flycatcher. 

. Least Flycatcher. C. 

. Prairie Horned Lark. 

. Blue Jay. C. 

. American Crow. C. 

. Bobolink. § C. 

. Cowbird. C. 

. Red-winged Blackbird. C. 

. Meadowlark. C. 

. Orchard Oriole. 

. Baltimore Oriole. C. 

. Bronzed Grackle. C. 

. American Goldfinch = C. 

. Vesper Sparrow. C. 

. Grasshopper Sparrow, 

. Whité-crowned Sparrow. C. 
. White-throated Sparrow. C. 
. Chipping Sparrow. C. 

. Field Sparrow. C. 

. Song Sparrow. C. 

. Lincoln's Sparrow. 

. Swamp Sparrow. 
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Red-shouldered Hawk. 


59. 


60. 
61. 


26. 

Towhee. C. 

Cardinal. 

Rose-breasted Grosbeak. 


. Indigo.Bunting. C. 

. Scarlet Tanager. C. 

. Purple Martin. — 

. Barn Swallow. C. 

. Cliff Swallow. 

. Tree Swallow. 

. Bank Swallow. C. 

. Rough-winged Swallow. 

. Loggerhead Shrike. 

. Red-eyed Vireo. C. 

. Warbling Vireo. C. 

. Blue-headed Vireo. 

. Yellow-throated Vireo. 

. Black-and-white Warbler. 
. Blue-winged Warbler. C. 
. Nashville Warbler, C. 

. Orange-crowned Warbler. 
. Tennessee Warbler. C. 
. Yellow Warbler. C. 

. Black-throated Blue Warbler. 
. Myrtle Warbler. 

. Magnolia Warbler. C. 


Cerulean Warbler. C. 


. Chestnut-sided Warbler. C. 


Bay-breasted Warbler. 
Blackburnian Warbler. 


Black-throatedGreen Warbler.’ 
. Ovenbird. C. 

. Water Thrush. 

. Louisiana Water Thrush. 

. Maryland Yellow-throat. C. 
. Yellow-breasted Chat. 

. Canadian Warbler. 

. American Redstart. C. 

. American Pipit. 

. Catbird. C. 

. Brown Thrasher. 
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65 
66 
67 
68 
69g 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
70 
77 
78 
79 
8o 
81 
82 
83 
86. 
838 
89 
go 
92 
93 
94 
95 
gO 
97 
98 
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99. House Wren. C 106. Blue-gray Gnatcatcher. 
100. Winter Wren. 107. Wood Thrush. C. 

101. Long-billed Marsh Wren. 108. Wilson's Thrush. C. 
102. White-breasted Nuthatch. C. 10g. Gray-cheeked Thrush. 
103 Tufted Titmouse. C. 110. Olive-backed Thrush. C. 
104. Black-capped Chickadee. 111. American Robin. C. 
105. Ruby-crowned Kinglet. 112. Bluebird. 


Lynps Jones, Oberlin, Ohio. 


GENERAL NOTES. 


On March 17, I siw, much to my surprise, three White-throated 
Sparrows scratching in the leaves near a clump of barberry bushes 
under my window. I have heard them nearly every day since, today 
(April rst) included. Is this not an unusually early date, especially in 
so backward a season? Mr. H. C. Oberholser's ‘‘ Birds of Wayne 
County” gives the date of their spring appearance from April 10 to May 
17. I have never before observed them earlier than the middle of April. 

ETHEL Dane Roperts, /Hooster, Ohio. 


(The Lorain County records for the years 1896 to 1899 inclusive are : 
April 12, April 15. April 16, April 1, respectively. My earliest record 
for central lowa, during six years’ study, was March 25, 1890. Has any 
reader an earlier record for central or northern Ohio ?—Ed.) 


For two years I have been carefully watching the Chimney Swifts 
during their season of nest building, with special reference to the 
question how they snip off the twigs for the nest. My back yard con- 
tains several apple trees whose tops have ceased to be of use to anything 
but the birds, and in these dead tops the swifts seem to’ find abundant 
nest material. They come sweeping thru them frequentiy, sometimes 
stopping to snip off a twig, but oftener evidently on a reconnoitering 
expedition. Today I spent some time @arefully noting them as they 
circled round and round among the tree-tops. There were four of them. 
After a low, and often many times repeated flight thru one particular 
tree-top, during which the head was rapidly turned from side to side in 
a keen scrutiny, the bird returned and snipped off a twig with its feet, 
then flew directly to the chimney, returning after a little and repeating 
the performance. In every instance the twig was snipped off with the 
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feet, the head and fore part of the body being thrown up and back and 
the feet forward to meet the twig. 
Lynps JonEs, Oberlin, Ohio. 


EDITORIAL. 


For the most of us the migration season has closed and the nesting 
season has well begun. This is the time when our study of bird move- 
ments stops because we take it for granted that there are no more move- 
ments to study until the southward migrations begin. But have you 
not noticed that already the grackles and blackbirds are gathering for 
their roosts, anticipating a change of habit if not a change of latitude ? 
These roosts are worthy of study for their own sakes if not for the light 
they may throw upon the autumnal migration. But we shall never 
know just when the birds begin to move south unless the study of their 
movements is continued during the whole year. It is true that hot 
weatber field work is a good deal like work, but the returns will amply 
repay any effort put forth. I wish we might have a large number of 
June horizons for the next BuLLeTin with censuses of some of the 
common breeding birds in restricted areas. Such work carefully and 
systematically pursued would enable us to determine with some degree 
of accuracy the number of birds in any given area, and would furnish 
a basis for determining the decrease or increase of the species in that 
region. Investigations along this line are greatly needed in order to 
determine the effect of the changed condition and environment of 
the birds due to increasing population thruout the country. Even a 
little time each day given to this work will result in much valuable 
information, 


The editor desires to issue the July BuLLETIN before the close of the 
month, on account of absence from home during August, and requests 
that copy be sent in as early as possible. If each member will make it 
his duty and privilege to contribute something the editorial burden will 
be removed. The history‘of 4 bird's nest will be interesting and timely. 
Notes on the migration just closed, notes on roosts, notes on the plumage 
of young birds, as well as countless other subjects are always welcome. 


The editor is comfortless because his boon companion and fellow 
enthusiast in the study of the birds, Mr. (Rev.) W. L. Dawson has gone 
to his work in Yakima County, Washington. But we have his promise 
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of whatever that new country has to offer in bird life for the BULLETIN. 
We envy him the field with its new fauna and flora, its mountain fast- 
nesses, distant horizon and clear atmosphere. But there are still 
years tocome. We shall see that pastorial work and the study of birds 
are entirely compatible in this new region. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


he Birds of Indiana. By Amos W. Butler. A Descriptive Cata- 
logue of the Birds that have been observed within the State, with an 
account of their habits. 

The Introductory part of this sumptuous catalogue of 672 pages, dis- 
cusses the reasons for its appearance, the sources from which the infor- 
mation which it contains has been drawn, followed by ‘‘The Indiana 
Bird Law,” ‘‘ Position of Boundary” [of the state], ‘‘ Elevation,” 
‘*Physiographic Regions,” ‘‘ Drainage,” ‘‘ Physiographic Features," 
‘*Peculiarities Affecting Bird Distribution,” ‘‘Changes in Bird Life,” 
‘*Destruction of Birds.” ‘‘ Zoological Areas,” ‘‘ Bird Migration,” and 
finally an extensive ‘‘ Bibliography of Indiana Ornithology.” The 
systematic part of the work then begins with a key to the orders, 
followed by a key to the families under the orders, which, as the author 
states, are taken from Robert Ridgway's Manual of North American 
Birds. The addition of references to the pages where the orders and 
families are treated in detail would add to the usefulness of these keys 


without making them more complicated. The illustrations are largely 


taken from Coues’ Key to North American Birds, and from the publica- 
tions of the U. S. Agricultural Department. 

The author's treatment of the individual species is consistent thruout, 
enabling one to turn at once to any desired part of the discussion of the 
species without waste of time. The specific references to the different 
counties in which the species occurs, and its mode of occurrence if it be 
a rare or unusual species, is a step in the right direction. It does not 
cumber the book with useless matter for any reader because the descrip- 
tive matter precedes it. Any catalogue of the birds of any state would 
be incomplete without at least mention of any differences in habits in 
different parts of that state. 

The catalogue was not designed to serve as a text-book, but rather as 
a work of ready reference for the farmer and the gardner or fruit grower. 
To him who is interested in local and state lists a summary at the end of 
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the catalogue would add value. The writer realizes that these summa- 
ries may sometimes seem almost like boasting of the size of your list, 
but its real usefulness should outweigh this seeming objection. This 
catalogue is one which those having in preparation local or state cata- 
logues would do well to study with reference to the order of compilation 
and the general make up, where they are not intended for special uses. 
In this work Professor Butler has given us a more than _ usually 
valuable contribution to the science of Ornithology. 

American Monthly Microscopical Journal, The. Vol. XX, No. 4 
and 5. 

Birds and All Nature. Vol. V, Nos. 3, 4, 5. 

Bird-Lore. Vol. 1, No. 3. 

Book Reviews. Vol. VU, Nos. 4 and 5. 

Bulletin of the Cooper Ornithological Club. Vol. 1, No. 3. 

Bulletin of the Michigan Ornithological Club. Vol. Ul, No. 1. 

Bulletins gg, 100, 101, 102, 103, Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Bulletin of the Scientific Laboratories of Denison University. Vol. 
XI, Articles [V to VIII inclusive. 

The Fern Bulletin. Vol. VU, No. 2. 

Fourth State Catalogue of Ohio Plants, by W. A. Ketlerman, Ph. D. 
University Bulletins, Series 4, No. 10. (Botanical Series, No. 1.) 

Hummer, The. Vol. I, No. 1. 

Importance of Establishing Specific Place-modes. By Chas. B. 
Davenport. Reprinted from Scfence, N. S., Vol. IX, No. 220, pages 
415-416. 

Journal of Applied Microscopy. Vol. 11, Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5. 

Museum, The. Vol. V, Nos. 6 and 7. 

North American Fauna. No. 14. 

” Odonata of Ohio. A Posthumous Paper. By David S. Kellicott, Ph.D. 

Sandusky Flora. By E. L. Moseley, A. M. 

Sportsman’s Magazine. Vol. Ill, Nos. 3, 4, 5. 

Transactions of the Texas Academy of Science for 1898. Vol. Ul. 
No. 2. 
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WANTED | - wish very much to obtain the loan of skins of 

Lanius ludovicianus and L. 1. exéubitorides 
collected in the northern and eastern states. Expense of shipping ard 
good care will be guaranteed. R. M. Stronc, zs Mellen Slret,) . 


Cambridge, Mass: 


W. ANTED | Keeler’s Evolution of Colors, Newton's Diction- 
ary of Birds, Vols. 3 and 4. Almost any of Thor- 
eau’s, Burrough’s, Miller's, or Bolle’s works, odd numbers Ornithological 
papers, skins of the Genus Colaffes. Can offer Davies’ Taxidermy, set 
10 Vols., Americanized Encyclopedia Britannica, ‘92, morrocco, 9200 
pages; re sages Naturalists’ Guide, etc., 100 numbers Scientific papers, 
and possibly. eggs, skins, or cash. Lists exchanged’. F. L. Burns, 
Penna. 


ABNORMAL EGGS. 

wanted. Parties who have 
opportunity, the coming season, to take sets containing runts, extremely 
large, abnormally marked or unmarked, albino, or distorted eggs will do 
well to write me. Iwill pay cash or give good exchange for such. J. 
Jacoss, Waynesburg. Penna. : 


WANTED | I will pay cash for the following publications : 
Curlew, any and all numbers. Ornithologists’ 
and Oologists’ Semi-Annual, Vol. 1, No. 1, Vol. I, No.1. BULtetin 
(new series) Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4. Copies must be unbound and i in good con- 
dition. Address, Lynps Oberlin, Ohio. 
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Bird=DLore 


A Bi-monthly Magazine 
Devoted to the Study and Protection of Birds 
“ The banniest little Magazine ever put together on the subject.”—R. KEaRTON. 
Edited by FRANK M. CHAPMAN 
OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE AUDUBON SOCIETIES ~~ 
Audubon Department Edited by MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 


Among the contributors for 1899 are JoHN BURROUGHS, DR. 
‘HENRY VAN DYKE, BRADFORD TORREY, OLIVE THORN 
MILLER, FLORENCE A. MERRIAM, 
SLosson, M. THomas, J. A. ALLEN, 

BREWSTER, and ERNEST SETON THOMPSON. 


The illustrations from photographs of wild birds in nature win: 


be among the best ever published in this country. 


ANNIE TRUMBULL 


Comments of the Press on Bird-Lore for February 


‘It promises to present the subject of birds most intelligently.” 
—The Outlook. 


“ The first issue is all that can be desired.’’—Catholic News. 


Extremely interesting, entertaining and instructive.” 
—New, York Home Journal. 


‘‘A beautiful publication . . - . it ought to be well sup- 
ported.”"—Hartford Daily Times. 
‘It may be commended to all bird lovers.”’ 
—San Francisco Chronicle. 
“The interesting subject matter and the fine illustrations are 
sure to find approval.’’—Albany Times-Union. 
‘‘The Editor and Publishers should be congratulated on the gen- 


eral excellence of the magazine, which is not alone a delight 
to the mind, hut also to the eye.”"—Our Animal Friends. 


. PRICE TWENTY CENTS A COPY, ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 
Subscriptions may be sent to 
The Macmillan Company, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
or to the Editor, at Englewood, New Jersey 
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